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veto into the Constitution of Ziirich.1 The petitions
addressed to the Great Council in support of the plan
urged that laws which had been sanctioned by the
people would be better observed, would have more
authority, and would last longer than laws made
without their approval; while the collaboration of
the people and the Council would ensure that per-
fect understanding so desirable between electors and
elected. In the Great Council stress was laid on the
fact that the veto would be a check, and that in the
absence of anything like a royal veto in a republic
of this kind, it would act as a set-off to the omnipo-
tence of the Great Council. At Zurich, as everywhere
else, doubt was thrown on the legislative capacity of
the people, who, it was said, would probably prove
both selfish and shortsighted. "But," objected one
speaker, " if the people are capable of pronouncing on
constitutional laws, why should they suddenly become
incompetent when it is a question of ordinary laws ?
Why should they be unable to judge of one particular
law when, by electing their representatives, they are
obliged to form an estimate of the legislative work of
those representatives for several years ?"

The veto, although advocated with much ingenuity,
obtained but few supporters. In the Great Council
only 54 votes were given for it, whilst there were
115 against. The reason was, that since it had been
adopted by the Conservative Government of Lucerne,
the Liberals distrusted the scheme, and regarded it
as a reactionary institution.

"It is scarcely possible," Cherbuliez wrote in 1843,

1 Stiissi, Referendum u. Initmtiv im I\anton Zurich, pp. 9-12; Curti,
Gleschichte, pp. 142-48.